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The Kinds of Poetry. By John Erskine. New York: Duffield 
and Company. 

Of the four essays which make up Professor Erskine's book, 
that which gives its title to the volume is much the most notable. Here 
we have a distinction that seems profound and is certainly striking. 
The three great kinds of poetry are determined, according to the 
author, by the point of view of the writer as regards time. Lyric 
poetry deals with the present moment, dramatic poetry with the past, 
epic poetry with the future. Without any appearance of straining the 
argument, Professor Erskine is able to make this distinction seem 
much sounder than the ordinary attempts at discriminating the forms. 

Certainly such an account of the matter does, at least, aid com- 
prehension and appreciation by setting in strong relief some of the 
leading characteristics of the several forms of poetry. On reflection, 
however, the suspicion rather grows upon one that the time-quality 
is an accidental, and not an essential, principle of classification — 
though it happens to cover most of the ground. 

Of course, the fact that the epic is written in the past tense, and 
that the dramatic poem, if it is really dramatic in form, makes many 
of its statements in the present tense, has nothing to do with the 
matter. The point of view may be really future while the tense is 
present or past. The real question is whether we think about the 
present, the past, and the future, in ways so different as to justify us 
in basing our notion of the kinds of poetry upon this distinction. 

That lyric poetry dwells upon the present moment can scarcely 
be contested. This mode, therefore, tends to exclude reflection as a 
prime element and to leave us with little but description, or " realiza- 
tion " of feeling. But how about the drama? Its point of view is 
past, it would seem, only in that it makes use of the results of past 
experience. The drama, it is assumed, must be logical — must show a 
true nexus of cause and effect : it must, therefore, depend upon reason, 
and reason depends upon memory. Precisely the same method, how- 
ever, is used in any rational attempt to forecast the future. The 
epic, again, does clearly differ from the drama in that its premises 
are different — in that it substitutes for the finite causes at work in 
the drama, a more or less clearly conceived notion of individual fate, 
national destiny, human greatness. It is thus, in a sense, prophetic. 
But is the underlying difference simply that the drama deals with the 
past, while the epic deals with the future ?# Is not the truth simply 
this: that the drama is not primarily reflection about the past, but 
primarily reflection that the epic is not primarily reflection about the 
future, but primarily imaginative thought based upon some faith or 
assumption that is in itself neither past, present, or future, but that 
is taken for eternal truth? The drama reminds us of our meditations 
concerning the past just because it is logical, or " scientific," — not 
because it looks toward the past, dwells in the past, or starts from 
some point in the past. The epic has a prophetic slant, not because 
it has anything in particular to do with the future, not because it 
aims in any special way to forecast the future, but because it takes its 
cue from something that is accepted by the writer and his readers as 
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a universal truth — the necessary greatness of Rome, or the fore- 
ordained fate of mankind. The question, therefore, arises whether 
it would not be simpler and better to say merely that the drama tends 
to be logical, while the epic contains a large element of faith or 
assumption than to try to distribute the forms among time-categories. 
On the whole, it seems obvious that the fundamental distinctions 
between the kinds of poetry must be distinctions of function or pur- 
pose. And it appears, at once, a trifle absurd to say that the purpose 
or function of epic poetry is to point toward the future, or that the 
human need satisfied by the drama is the need of reflecting upon 
the past. 

The remaining essays treat of the teaching of poetry, the "new 
poetry," and the relation of scholarship to poetry. They are charac- 
terized by a fine mingling of discrimination and common sense. Pro- 
fessor Erskine is wise in requiring some sort of real definition of 
poetry and of its genres, and in not being satisfied with a mere his- 
torical account. He is wise in attempting to make the definition broad 
enough to correspond with real human instincts. His breadth of 
view, his refusal to rest content with mere special scholarship, gives 
value to his advice about the teaching of poetry. " Instead of teaching 
poetry as philosophy or literature," he writes, " we need to draw on 
history and philosophy in order to understand poetry." Looking at 
the new poetry from much the same angle, he points out acutely the 
relation between all poetry and a broad and humane scholarship. 

" When the language of poetry was developing toward the hope of 
complete communication between man and man, the confession that 
you did not quite understand him would have worried the poet. Now- 
adays the confession only indicates to him that you do not move in 
this world." The criticism is fundamental. 

The College and New America. By Jay Williams Hudson, Ph. 
D., New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

When will men generally come to realize that abstractions are prac- 
tical things ? The fact has a two-fold meaning : It means that abstrac- 
tions are of no use in themselves, and that they are of use as means 
to ends. The academic mind tends to regard its own abstractions 
as having intrinsic value and truth, and to ignore the more vaguely 
conceived, but absolutely essential human notions of worth : it is guilty 
of "hypostasis of function." The ordinary mind tends to reject ab- 
stractions as having no direct connection with its ideas of value and 
practical truth. Thus life and learning grow apart and it is possible 
for Veblen to maintain that they have not now, and never have had, 
any necessary interdependence, the higher learning being motivated 
solely by " idle curiosity." 

Of course, the solution of the difficulty does not lie in making 
learning subservient to immediate practical ends, in shackling educa- 
tion with vocational restrictions. To do so would be to stultify the 
teacher and to discourage in the pupil that intellectual curiosity which, 
in any view, is of value. The real problem is to discover an ideal of 



